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In  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  many  people  can  add  calories  to 
their  meals  with  benefit.     I'm  not  referring,  of  course,  to  the  overweights 
in  the  world.     But  I  am  thinking  of  the  many  people  who  need  a  little  extra 
fuel  to  keep  them  comfortable  and  warm  and  who  can  wisely  eat  a  little  more 
sweet,  a  little  more  starch,  or  a  little  more  fat.     Sometimes  you  can  get 
those  extra  calories  by  adding  a  little  more  sweet  to  the  end  of  your  meals. 

The  reason  all  this  came  to  my  mind  is  that  I  heard  someone  mention 
that  pretty  soon  now  it  would  be  " sugar ing-off"  time  in  Vermont.     If  you 
grew  up  in  New  England  or  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  you  don't  have 
to  be  told  what  that  expression  "sugaring  off"  means.     Very  early  spring  is 
the  time  when  the  sweet  sap  beings  to  rise  in  the  sugar  maple  trees,  the  time 
when  our  grandfathers  set  off  for  the  "sugar  bush"  where  they  collected  the 
sap  in  wooden  troughs  and  boiled  it  down  in  huge  iron  kettles  over  an  open 
fire.    The  production  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup  is  a  one-hundred-per«?ent 
American  industry.    The  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  only  countries  on 
earth  where  these  products  are  made. 

And  do  you  know  how  this  maple  sugar  business  all  started?    Just  the 
way  a  lot  of  other  good  American  things  started.     Prom  the  Indians.  The 
earliest  explorers  found  the  Indians  making  sugar  from  maple- tree  sap.  Up 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  they  were  trading  with  it.     The  white  settlers 
soon  learned  how  to  make  it  from  the  Indians  and  improved  on  the  crude  methods, 
But  beyond  the  tapping  and  boiling,  the  process  which  most  people  use  today 
is  much  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

Our  ancestors  had  to  depend  entirely  on  maple  sugar  and  honey  for 
cooking  and  sweetening.    The  cane  sugar  had  to  come  from  the  West  Indies  and 
was  far  too  expensive  for  most  families.     Times  change.     The  luxuries  and 
necessities  in  the  sugar  line  seem  to  have  reversed  themselves.     Now,  unless 
you  live  in  sugar-maple  country  where  you  can  get  an  inexpensive  supply,  maple 
^  is  a  luxury.    Most  people  use  it  chiefly  as  a  flavoring  or  a  confection. 

The  days  of  the  picturesque  sugar-camp  made  of  logs  and  equipped  with 
6  eat  black  kettles,  birch-bark  tanks  and  wooden  troughs,  buckets  and  scoops 

gone.     So  have  the  days  when  the  sirup  was  tested  for  doneness,  as  we 
Th      0  test  candy  —  by  dropping  it  in  cold  water  or  letting  it  "thread." 
e  scientists  have  taken  a  hand  and  suggested  modern  tools  and  methods, 
ermoraeters  and  hydrometers  test  the  sirup.     Great  evaporators  take  the 
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place  of  the  big  iron  kettles.     So  the  new,  carefully  made  sugar  and  sirup 
is  somewhat  different  in  color  and  flavor  from  the  old-time  products. 
Older  methods  made  a  dark,   coarse,  sometimes  strong-tasting  product.  New 
methods  make  light  yellow  sirup  and  finer  yellowish  brown  sugar. 

Maple  sugar  makes  a  delicious  flavoring  and  sweetening  for  the  more 
delicate  desserts.    For  example,  it  is  good  in  custards,  tapioca  or  rice 
puddings,  ice  creams  and  cake  frosting.     You  can  make  maple-mousse  in  your 
automatic  refrigerator  simply  by  adding  maple  sirup  to  thick  whipped  cream 
and  freezing.     Then,  of  course,  a  favorite  way  to  use  maple  sirup  is  to  pour 
it  over  hot  griddle  cakes,  waffles,  biscuits  or  French  toast.     If  the  real 
maple  product  is  hard  to  get  or  too  expensive  in  your  part  of  the  world,  you 
can  get  the  'effect"  by  making  a  sirup  of  brown  sugar  and  adding  maple  flavori 

Since  several  questions  have  come  in  lately  about  cake  frosting,  I 
might  mention  here  that  maple-sugar  frosting  is  an  especially  delicious 
frosting  and  appropriate,  too,  to  this  time  of  year.     Maple-sugar  frosting 
is  quick  and  easy  if  you  make  it  in  a  double  boiler  over  hot  water.  The 
ingredients  for  it  are  just  four:    maple  sugar  —  or  brown  sugar  and  maple 
flavoring;  cold  water,  egg  white  and  salt.     You'll  need  1  cup  of  maple  sugar 
or  1  cup  of  brown  sugar  and  a  half  teaspoon  of  maple  flavoring, i  ■  U  table- 
spoons of  cold  water   1  egg  white   and  l/8  teaspoon  of  salt. 

Put  the  sugar,  water  and  unbeaten  egg  white  together  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  double  boiler.     Have  the  water  in  the  lower  part  boiling.  Then 
begin  beating  the  mixture  with  a  Dover  egg  beater  —  begin  at  once  and  beat 
it  constantly  while  it  cooks  for  10  minutes.    Then  it  should  look  like  ordin- 
ary boiled  frosting  and  should  be  almost  thick  enough  to  spread.     Now  take 
it  from  the  stove,  add  the  maple  flavoring  —  if  you  are  using  flavoring  — 
and  continue  to  beat  until  the  frosting  has  thickened  enough  to  hold  its 
•hape  on  the  beater.     Put  the  frosting  on  only  after  the  cake  is  cold. 

By  the  way,  this  amount  of  maple  frosting  should  be  ample  for  a  2- 
layer  cake. 

Maple  sirup  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  sirups  produced  in  this 
country.     Considered  geographically,  there  are  the  sugar-cane  products  of 
the  "deep  South"  —  cane  sirup,  molasses,  and  refiners'  sirup;  of  the  so- 
called  "sorghum  belt",  which  reaches  northward  from  the  sugar-cane  belt  — 
sorgo  and  sorghum  sirup;  and  only  in  New  England  and  the  very  northern  States 
maple  sirup.     Then  the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West  produces  corn  sirup. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  honey,  produced  in  every  part  of  the  country  and 
the  one  sirup  that  nature  offers  us  ready-made. 
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